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MUSIC IN LIBRARIES 


Jutta A. Hopkins, Librarian, Madison Free Library 


There is no question but that every pub- 
lic library should have its fair proportion 
of books on music; histories, lives of 
musicians, critical treatises, books on the- 
ory, and books descriptive of the different 
musical forms and instruments. A very 
suggestive and helpful list for a small li- 
brary is given by Mr. James Warrington 
in the Library Journal, vol. 29, p. 129. 

However, as I understand it, the topic 
assigned to me does not refer to books 
about music, but to the music scores them- 
selves; as to whether it is a desirable 
thing for a public library to maintain such 
a department, and as to what are the best 
methods of arrangement and use. 

The number of libraries which contain 
collections of music scores is already 
quite considerable and is constantly in- 
creasing. The Library of Congress has 
probably the largest collection and several 
of the college and reference libraries have 
large and fine collections, Harvard in par- 
ticular. Columbia University had pre- 
sented to it, shortly after his death, the 
splendid music library of Anton Seidl, 
valued at $10,000. Fitchburg, Mass. had, 
also as a gift, the library of Mr. Jenks 
who was, for a long time, musical editor 
of the Boston Transcript. This library 
‘contained about one thousand scores, four 


hundred volumes and many manuscripts. 
It was particularly strong in Berlioz and 
had the only complete Chopin collection 
in the country. The Newberry Library of 
Chicago contains a very large music col- 
lection, second in size to that in the Li- 
brary of Congress. This collection is es- 
pecially fine in old opera scores. A 
great deal of its material was handed 
over by the Chicago Public Library at the 
time the Newberry Library was opened. 
The Boston Public Library has not only 
a large collection of music scores, but also 
a music room provided with instruments, 
so that the library patrons may try the 
music at the building. This room has 
padded walls, to prevent the noise from 
disturbing people in other parts of the 
building. The New York Public Library 
has five thousand five hundred and forty- 
two volumes and seven hundred and sixty- 
six pamphlets in the Drexel music collec- 
tion alone. 

The number of libraries which not only 
contain special collections of music scores, 
but also circulate them, would make too 
long a list to quote. 

The Brooklyn Library was, I believe, the 
pioneer in the circulating of music scores. 
Through the generosity of a member of 
the board of trustees a collection of four 
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hundred volumes was started. This has 
grown steadily, until now the collection 
numbers over two thousand volumes. 

Among the libraries with whom the cir- 
culation of music scores has been most 
successful may be mentioned Brookline, 
Fitchburg, Lancaster, Lowell, Somervile 
and Worcester, in Massachusetts; Buffalo, 
Brooklyn and Brooklyn Y. W. C. A., 
New York, Irvington, in New York; 
Hartford and New Haven, in Connecticut; 
Redlands and Los Angeles in California; 
Chicago and Peoria, in Illinois; New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; and the Case Library in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

These libraries are, most of them, large. 
Whether it would be right for the ordi- 
nary public library to open such a depart- 
ment is a question about which there is a 
great divergence of opinion. Those op- 
posed to it argue that it is unfair to tax 
the general public for that which a very 
small proportion would make use of; that 
in a small collection, choice would be dif- 
ficult; and that’a large collection, includ- 
ing, as it must, some mediocre music, 
would tend to inculcate the habit of skim- 
ming instead of thoroughly studying; that 
most music stores loan music, and some, 
like Schirmer’s, have a duplicate loan col- 
lection. 

Those favoring the scheme take the 
stand that the reading of music itself is 
just as legitimate a need to supply as the 
reading about music; that the cost of a 
music collection in simple shape is com- 
paratively low, so that if the music cir- 
culates freely a considerable addition is 
made to the working resources of the li- 
brary at a small expenditure of funds. 

Mr. Philip H. Goepp, the well-known 
writer on musical subjects, in a paper 
read before the Pennsylvania Library Club, 
made a special point of the importance of 
having a music library in connection with 
every free library. The solution of the 
problem seems to rest, as so many ques- 
tions of library economy do, on the char- 
acter of the community in which the in- 
dividual library is located. Certainly a li- 
brarian should make sure that she has a 
musical constituency before venturing on 
this expenditure. But if there is enougn 
musical interest in the community and if 
there are enough people to make good use 
of such a department, it should be 
established and maintained by the public 
library and as much money put into it as 
can be legitimately spared from the other 
needs of the library. 

In Madison, the presence of the School 
of Music in the University, and of several 
live musical organizations, with an unusual 
amount of musical talent and musical in- 
terest among the townspeople, made the 
establishment of such a department al- 
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most a necessity; and so, a little less than 
a year ago, Madison was added to the 
list of those libraries which circulate 
music scores. 

Having decided that such a collection 
should be in the library, the next point to 
be considered is the raising of a fund to 
start it with. It will not do to purchase 
half a dozen scores and add to them as 
the library can spare the money. The de- 
partment must have a fair start; it must 
stand squarely on its feet from the begin- 
ning and not have to struggle up into po- 
sition. The collection must be large 
enough, to begin with, to offer a fair se- 
lection to music lovers and thus command 
their patronage. To give such a start 
means a considerable sum of money; but 
where a thing is needed, money can us- 
ually be found to obtain it with. Some 
well-to-do citizen with musical interests. 
may be persuaded to help the library out of 
its difficulty; the musical clubs of the 
town may give a series of entertainments 
for the benefit of the new music collec- 
tion; if there is a good music collection 
owned by some private citizen, he may be 
willing, for the sake of having it kept to- 
gether, to give it to the public library; or, 
as was the case in Madison, some special 
fund, which has lain unused for years in 
the city treasury, may be voted to the use 
of the library. It would be manifestly 
unfair to drain the treasury of the library 
to the extent necessary for the founding 
of such a department; but having once 
started it, the small annual expense neces- 
sary to its proper maintenance and growth 
could easily be spared. 

The selection of music scores, unless the 
librarian herself is a trained musician, 
should be entrusted to some one of ex- 
pert knowledge and fine critical taste in 
music. In a town where there is much 
musical interest there are sure to be sev- 
eral people whose help might be enlisted; 
and you know that one of the cardinal 
principles of successful librarianship is to 
personally interest as many people as pos- 
sible in the library. 

Quality not quantity is the most im- 
portant point to consider in making out 
the music list. None but the most ap- 
proved and best reputed scores should be 
added. The character of the list will de- 
pend, again, upon the character of the 
individual town. Undoubtedly, scores of 
the great operas, oratorios, cantatas, sym- 
phonies, etc., should be in every musical 
collection; and these should be full scores, 
not mere selections, 

In instrumental music, whether for 
piano, organ or violin, first consideration 
should be given to that which is too ex- 
pensive for the ordinary music student to 
purchase for his own library. 
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In vocal music, care should be taken to 
buy editions that give the words in trans- 
lation as well as in the original; for other- 
wise many people who might wish to use 
the music would be debarred from doing 
so by their ignorance of the foreign 
tongue. The Peters editions give very 
good translations. 

The study of music catalogues and bul- 
letins issued by various libraries will be 
found of great help in selecting the list. 
Such bulletins have been issued by Lowell 
and Fitchburg, in Massachusetts; by Red- 
lands, California; by Irvington, N. Y.; 
and an excellent finding list was issued 
last year by Worcester, Mass. Brookline, 
Mass., has an annotated catalogue which 
can be obtained for ten cents. 

In Madison, the list purchased was made 
out by Miss Alice F. Regan, of the Uni- 
versity School of Music, and additional 
suggestions were made by Mrs. Aubertine 
Woodward Moore, the well-known music 
critic. 

It numbered in all three hundred an“ 
thirty-two pieces, and contained twenty- 
three of the principal operas, eight ora- 
torios, seven cantatas, two masses, the 
complete works of the great song writers, 
Schubert, Schumann, McDowell, Grieg, 
Franz and Strauss, and the principal in- 
strumental works of Bach, Grieg, Mc- 
Dowell, the Beethoven sonatas, the Handel 
suites, the Haydn sonatas and symphonies, 
the Mozart sonatas and symphonies, the 
Schubert and Schumann piano composi- 
tions, selections from Mozart, and trios 
for piano, violin and violoncello by Bach 
and Beethoven. 

This list amounted to $452.82. The 
lowest bid on it was made by Oliver Ditson 
& Co., 150 Tremont street, Boston, who 
gave one half off and ten per cent from 
that. This made the amount $203.77; as 
the amount of the special fund was $203.78 
there remains still one penny of it unex- 
pended. 

We had also the volumes of the Musi- 
cian’s Library published by Ditson and Co., 
at $1.50 a volume in boards and $2.50 in 
cloth. Several of these volumes were 
given to us. Previously to this we had 
purchased a complete file of the magazine 
Masters in Music, published py Bates & 
Guild, Boston. Each number is a separate 
monograph, like the Masters in Art series 
and contains a good selection of the com- 
poser’s music, as well as biographical and 
bibliographical material. The magazine 
ceased publication two years ago, but there 
are thirty-six monographs in print. These 
can be purchased from the publishers for 
fifteen dollars; and it is allowable to maxe 
the first payment three dollars only and 
an additional two dollars every month for 
six months. The monographs will be 
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more useful if bound separately. The 
binding on the sample was done by Grimm, 
of Madison, and cost fifty cents. 

These monographs and the Ditson 
Musician’s Library mentioned above would 
make in themselves a very fair music col- 
lection for a small library. 

The classification and cataloguing of the 
collection is a problem not easy to solve. 
The libraries which have such collections 
have tried many and various methods. 

The Boston Public Library has tried a 
fixed-shelf arrangement, which hardly de- 
serves the name of classification and 
should not be considered for a moment 
by any library that has an open-shelf ar- 
rangement. Boston Athenaeum and the 
Forbes Library at Northampton have both 
tried the scheme brought out by Mr. Cut- 
ter in the seventh series of the Expansive 
Classification. Harvard College has un- 
doubtedly the most elaborate and most 
exhaustive classification of music yet de- 
vised and put to the test of successful 


operation. It has three main divisions: 
1. Works on music. 2. Collections. 3. In- 
dividual composers, arranged alphabeti- 
cally. 


Brookline uses a fine modification of the 
Decimal Classification and prefers the ar- 
rangement of composers by classes to 


the alphabetical arrangement. Brooklyn 
has two main classes: 1. Instrumental 
Music. 2. Vocal Music. Under Instru- 


mental Music are arranged the following 
subdivisions: 1. Piano Solo. 2. Studies 
and exercises. 3. Overtures. 4. Scores 
(all these for two hands). 5. Piano 
duets. 6. Overtures. 7. Scores (all these 
for four hands). 8. Two pianos (eight 
hands). 9. Harmonium. 10. Full scores. 

Under Vocal Music are four subdivi- 


sions: 1. Songs. 2. Vocal duets. 3. Ora- 
torios, cantatas, masses, odes, choruses, 
anthems, etc. 4. Operas (music and 
words). 


Hartford, Conn. Public Library gets 
around the difficulty by classifying its 
music scores just as it does its books on 
music, but shelves them in the Reference 
Room quite apart from the Music depart- 
ment. Somerville prefixes a capital M to 
the regular figures of the Decimal Classi- 
fication. That is practically what the 
Madison Library has done, except that the 
m prefixed to the class number is a lower 
case letter. So far, the class numbers used 
have been 782 Operas. 782.8 Cantatas. 
783.2 Masses. 783.3 Oratorios. 783.4 An- 
thems, Urotets, etc. 784 Songs. 7848 
Collections of songs. 786 Piano and or- 
gan. 787 Violin. 

There is a very excellent article on the 
shelf classification of music by Mr. Clar- 
ence W. Ayer in the Library Journal, vol. 
27, p. 5, from which I have taken the 
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liberty to quote quite freely in what I 
have said on this part of the topic. The 
article describes very clearly the methods 
of several different libraries and goes very 
fully into the details of the system used 
at Harvard College, in the working out of 
which system Mr. Ayer was for some time 
engaged. 

The cataloguing of the music collection 
will necessarily have to follow the plan of 
the general catalogue of the library. It 
should be as simple as possible. Music 
terms are very elusive and it should be 
kept in mind that not alone the specialist, 
but the uninitiated also will be consulting 
the catalogue, and both should be able to 
find easily what they desire. 

Use the heading that people will look 
under, not the term which you think they 
ought to look under. Too profuse use of 
subject headings is unnecessary, if the 
music collection is already well classified. 

If the Music catalogue is kept separate 
from the general catalogue, the matter is 
simplified, as headings can be shorter, and 
more condensed; but it is an advantage 
to have it incorporated with the general 
catalogue, so that the works by a composer 
may stand next to the works about him. 

In Madison we have compromised by 
doing both things. We have put into the 
general catalogue 

1 Author cards 

2 Any little cards for names of operas, 
oratorios, etc. 

3 Secondary cards for well-known musi- 
cians who have edited or transposed or 
adapted music by other composers. 

4 Subject cards which would be useful 
in connection with subjects already repre- 
sented in the catalogue: for example— 
Music—Norway Folk Songs 

Then we have a special music catalogue 
of subjects only. Perhaps the scope of 
this catalogue and the use to which it is 
meant to be put can be best told by giving 
a list of the subject headings used. 

For vocal music we have used 

Songs (High voice) 

Songs (Low voice) 

Songs (Medium voice) 

Songs—Choruses 

Songs—Duets 

Songs—Quartettes 

Songs—Collections 

For instrumental music we have used 
the name of the instrument, 

Flute 

Organ 

Violin 

Under piano, which needs subdivision, 
we have used 

Piano solos 

Piano duets 

Piano—Two pianos (four hands) 

Piano—Two pianos(eight hands) 
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The other subject headings used classify 
the music by the form in which it appears. 
Some of these headings are 

Anthems 

Cantatas, Sacred 

Cantatas, Secular 

Concertos 

Dances 

Dances—Waltz 

Dances—Mazurka 

Fantasias 

Fugues 

Marches 

Masses 

Nocturnes 

Operas 

Oratorios 

Preludes 

Sonatas 

Suites 

Symphonies 

All subject headings for both catalogues, 
are traced on the back of the author card 
in the regular catalogue, those that are to 
be filed in the special music catalogue be- 
ing preceded by a lower case m. 

It may be thought unwise to separate 
material in this way; but to bring out the 
desired subjects in the regular catalogue, 
with the necessity of conforming to its 
forms of headings, would very often make 
a long and awkward heading and put ob- 
stacles in the way of the reader. For 
instance, instead of the heading 

Piano—Two pianos (four hands) we 
would have to use 

Pianoforte—Scores—Two pianos (four 
hands) 

One of the special features of our regu- 
lar catalogue is a very full annotation of 
the guide cards explaining scope and ar- 
rangement of subject, subdivisions, etc. 
and indicating where to look for further 
material. This enables us to easily make 
the connection between the two catalogues. 
For instance, in the regular catalogue the 
guide card in front of the subject songs 
has the following annotation: 

Songs 

This heading covers books about songs. 
Books containing the music itself are listed 
under this heading in the special Music 
catalogue. 

The shelving of a music collection is a 
very important item. The ideal way 
would be to have special shelving built 
for its accomodation; but this is impos- 
sible for most libraries. At the time when 
the establishment of a music department 
is considered, the library is, in most cases, 
already housed in the building which it 
expects to occupy permanently, and no such 
special department having been contem- 
plated when the building was planned, no 
provision was made. 

If it is possible to build special shelv- 
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ing, it should be like that in any well-ap- 
pointed music store. I believe that is us- 
ually fifteen inches wide with five inches 
between the shelves. Then the music could 
be kept in the regulation music boxes, ly- 
ing flat, as is best, 

In the Madison Library, such shelving 
being impossible, we have utilized the 
broad ledge over some low shelving for 
over-size books. The bound volumes 
stand upright like other books; unbound 
volumes were placed in music boxes, and 
the sheet music was mounted in gray 
board binders. 


These binders were obtained from Gay- 
lord Bros. 226 East Washington Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and cost from $5.50 to 
$6.50 a hundred according to size. We 
bought one hundred and sixty-five binders 
‘in five sizes at a total cost of $10.56. 
These binders will be furnished in any 
color desired. They are kept in stock, so 
that an order can be filled very quickly. 
The red labels we ourselves put on, to add 
to the attractiveness of the book and also 
to bring out more clearly the title. 

The music boxes were obtained from 
Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue and 
Adams Street, Chicago. They cost $.25 
apiece, 

When music has to be rebound (and it 
should be at the first sign of coming to 
pieces) the binding should be most care- 
fully done. It should have a tight back, 
and for music that has much wear boards 
are better than flexible covers. Cloth 
should be used instead of paper for the 
sides and roan for the back. Such a bind- 
ing should not cost more than $.75 for 
the ordinary sized music volume. 

But you have not done all when you 
have in your library a well-selected col- 
lection of music attractively and conven- 
iently shelved, and well classified and 
catalogued. The practical value of the 
music collection to the library depends 
upon the amount of its use; and the 
amount of its use depends very largely 
upon the rules governing its circulation. 
It will be impossible to make the music 
library of any ‘substantial or practical 
value unless liberal conditions are made 
by which students can obtain the use of 
scores for study in their own homes. The 
same rules should apply to the circulation 
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of music that govern the use of other 
non-fiction books. 

In Madison, that means permission to 
each library patron to draw as many vol- 
umes at a time as he wishes, and renew 
them as many times as he desires, pro- 
vided no other reader calls for the same 
in the meantime. This enables the person 
who particularly wants a certain volume 
to have the use of it as long as he wishes; 
it deprives no other person of its use, and 
its renewal every two weeks keeps the 
hand of the library upon it. 

Every piece of music has its individual 
pocket and card and is charged like an 
ordinary book. A different color of book 
card is used, so that in keeping statistics 
of circulation the music scores will be 
counted separately from the books on 
music. 

The Madison Library, after an exper- 
ience of eight months, can testify as to 
the success of its music library. The 
amount of appreciation and use it receives 
increases steadily; and this Fall, when the 
Music Section of the Woman’s Club came 
to see what material was in the library on 
Mozart and Wagner, the two composers 
selected for their study this year, they 
were delighted to find that the collection 
was fully stocked with what they needed. 

And the testimony of the Madison Li- 
brary is but a repetition of the testimony 
of other libraries situated in musical com- 
munities, as to the real and permanent 
value of a music collection in the library. 

Perhaps, some time in the future, lh- 
braries will go a step further and circu- 
late the records for pianolas. The inven- 
tion of the pianola and similar instru- 
ments has made it possible for families 
to become familiar with the great master- 
pieces of music, compositions which here- 
tofore could only be rendered when some 
member of the family possessed more than 
ordinary musical talent and power of ex- 
ecution. The pianola brings even the 
most difficult selections within the power 
of quite a young child to reproduce. But 
the separate records are very expensive. 
Would it not be perfectly legitimate for 
the public library, in a town where many 
such instruments were owned, to have a 
collection of such records and circulate 
them? 
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IN THE MATTER OF BOOK SELEC- 
TION 


Much depends upon local and current 
conditions, in the selection of books. Some 
points that may be emphasized are these: 

a. The importance of leaving the selec- 
tion entirely to the librarian rather than 
to a committee of the trustees. Not be- 
cause the trustees may not know more 
about books, but because the librarian 
must know more about the present con- 
tents and balance of the library, and the 
needs of his constituency. 

b. The best that can be obtained in each 
department should be bought, in prefer- 
ence to the cheapest. 

c. The “balance” of the library should 
be considered, e. g. It is not wise (as a 
rule) to buy twelve books of travel in 
Afghanistan, if the Library has only one 
book of travel in Greece. 

d. Special occasions warrant special pur- 
chases. e. g: If the U. S. should sud- 
denly take possession of Afghanistan, the 
previous suggestion would be modified. 

e. The needs of special classes of patrons 

should receive special consideration: e. g. 
So far as practicable, every book needed 
by poor students, or artisans should be 
promptly purchased. 
' f. Books of permanent value have a prior 
claim over books of an ephemeral nature. 
If only one could be bought, this rule 
would be decisive in favor of Plato’s 
Crito as against Are you a Bromide? 

g. Yet the popular demand must also 
have due weight. For this reason Capt. 
King’s stories, or E. P. Roe’s novels might 
(in some libraries) be admitted, even if 
Balzac or Dumas had to wait. 

h. But, no single reader can maintain 
that he represents the public. Every one 
has the right of suggestion, but the au- 
thority to decide rests where the responsi- 
bility resides—with the librarian. 

This is important, and often not appre- 
hended even by trustees and librarians. I1- 
lustration:—The postoffice is a public in- 
stitution, yet no casual individual is al- 
lowed to prescribe the color of the 2-cent 
stamp, nor to dictate the hours of delivery, 
nor to enter the postoffice “stack” at his 
own convenience and select his own letters 
from the mail-bag without special permis- 
sion. It follows as a corollary to b that 
the best editions available should be pro- 
cured and the best type, paper, and bind- 
ing. 
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Perhaps I should have set down first of 
all, the principle that the purposes for 
which the library has been founded, those 
purposes which render it legal and proper 
that it be supported by public taxation, 
and which are set forth in its charter, and 
in the preambles to all legislative acts em- 
powering towns to maintain public li- 
braries, should continually be kept in mind, 
and regarded in all cases of doubt as de- 
cisive. If for example, your Wisconsin 
Statute begins: 

“Whereas, It is an established principle 
that communities and states may properly 
contribute to the education of the people 
thereof, in matters of government, history, 
and science, for the reason that all gov- 
ernment is necessarily founded upon the 
intelligent action of its citizens, etc.’ Any 
free library in Wisconsin, would thereby 
be directly warranted in purchasing and 
circulating a reasonable number of copies 
of the Constitution of the United States; 
but it would find only an indirect and in- 
ferential warrant for the purchase and 
circulation of A Bow of Orange Ribbon. 

And if the preamble read, “To the end 
that citizens may, by the perusal of the 
noblest literature be led to emulate the 
example of the worthiest lives and most 
exalted characters of the past and present, 
etc.,” then the library would be directly 
authorized to purchase at its discretion 
such books, as The Life of Christ, ‘Lhe 
Life of Washington, The Life of Lincoln, 
etc.; and indirectly, such books as Ivanhoe, 
Lorna Doone, Tale of Two Cities and Jo- 
seph Vance; but it would thereby also be 
directly forbidden to purchase and circu- 
late The Memoirs of Casanova or any 
books whose tendency is to lower or 
weaken the moral character of the reader. 
And of this the trustees and librarian, are 
by state or city ordinance sole arbiters. 

Nevertheless, it is wiser, as a rule, 
(though not always) to defend the Ii- 
brary’s decision in such cases (if it 1s 
questioned) not by showing the evil na- 
ture of the books not purchased, but by 
asserting the excellent character of, and 
the more immediate and urgent necessity 
for the books which are purchased. Let 
it be understood that the library does not 
make a point of excluding bad books, but 
rather of including only the best and most 
needed books, and criticism is killed. 


HARLAN H. BALLARD. 
Pittsfield, Mass., Oct. 6, 1907. 
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HALLOWE’EN IN THE WISCONSIN 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The class of 1906 established the custom 
of a frolic at Hallowe’en, and the class 
of 1907 followed worthily in the tradi- 
tional way. To transform a class-room 
into a reception hall, a work-shop into a 
play-room in a few hours by the magic 
of plans carefully made in advance; to 
plan for the entertainment of guests in 
the odd moments of a busy day; to com- 
pose a verse for an invitation and pen it 
by hand,—all have a place in school life, 
in their proper proportion, as well as the 
subjects in the curriculum. The enter- 
tainment was carried out by committees 
of students appointed by the faculty, for 
invitation, decoration, entertainment, and 
refreshments, and all did excellent work. 

Autumn boughs always make an effective 
decoration and the light walls of the lec- 
ture room were a good background for a 
frieze and dado of black cats, owls, and 
witches. The electric lights were replaced 
by the vibrating current attachments 
which gave a peculiarly weird effect, 
under masks of yellow paper, a la Jack 
o’lanterns. A portiére of apples in the 
doorway served both as ornament and 
entertainment. 

Besides the usual Hallowe’en tricks and 
fortune telling by various methods, the 
guests were surprised by a new feature. 
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It was announced that the ghosts of last 
June’s entrance examinations would ap- 
pear to conduct a further quiz on extra 
entrance requirements. After the guests 
were seated, in response to three knocks, 
five ghosts stalked in and, as judges, took 
their seats at the end of the room. The 
members of the class and faculty were then 
called up individually by symbolic names, 
suggestive of their real names. The ques- 
tions asked by the judges varied with 
each applicant, as well as the sentence 
passed. One young woman was required 
to catalogue a book on the Teddy-bears 
and went through the routine of making 
imaginary author, title, and subject cards 
with cross references from Teddy and 
Roosevelt; many startling and unusual 
questions were asked of others, as “When 
would you put yourself in brackets,” 
“How do you do Schubert’s serenade on 
the typewriter,” “Repeat word for word 
the third preface of Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary,” “Define unnecessary,” 
and “Show how the modern methods of 
cataloguing torture are derived from the 
old Spanish Inquisition.” 

After the whole school had appeared in 
court and received sentence, the refresh- 
ment committee came to the rescue. Ap- 
ples, nuts (dough-nuts), popcorn, and cider 
revived the faint-hearted, but vengeance 
has been threatened the “Dread Five” of 
the Entertainment Committee. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The schedule of lectures and practice 
work for the second year of the library 
school follows the general plan  estab- 
lished last year. Cataloguing, classifica- 
tion, reference work, book-selection, and 
loan are made the long courses of the first 
semester, with three lessons a week in 
cataloguing, two each in classification and 
reference, and one each in loan and book- 
selection. 

The cataloguing course with its three 
lessons a week will continue through the 
first semester instead of being completed at 
Christmas time as last year, when four 
lessons a week were scheduled. The 
catalogue rules which were last year given 
to the students in hectograph form, one 
rule to a card, have been printed this year. 
They are printed on sheets slightly nar- 
tower than the length of a catalogue 
card, and on one side only, that they may 
be cut and mounted on blank cards, to be 
alphabeted ‘with other notes and rules. 

The various courses in library economy 
are being given in sequence throughout 
the semester, instead of being put in the 


weeks between New Year’s and the end 
of the semester as last year. The course 
in classification has been extended from 
twenty to twenty-five lessons. The study 
of title-pages, printers’ marks, and pub- 
lishing houses which was introduced last 
year is again made a part of the course. 
Miss Hazeltine gives the lectures on title 
peges and printers’ marks and conducts 
the special topic work in publishing houses ; 
she teaches also the reference work and 
book selection. The cataloguing and loan 
are taught by Miss Elliott, the library 
economy by Mrs. Sawyer, and the classi- 
fication and book numbers by Miss Mer- 
ritt. 

The school has been unusually fortunate 
this semester in its visitors from the 
world of books and from other libraries. 
They have all had a helpful and stimulat- 
ing message to give the students. Two 
visitors came from abroad, Miss Valfrid 
Palmgren of Stockholm, and Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson of Londen. Miss Palmgren is 
assistant librarian of the Royal State Li- 
brary at Stockholm, and has been sent by 
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the Swedish government to study library 
conditions in this country. In her address 
to the school she gave an account not only 
of libraries in Sweden, but of its educa- 
tional system, especially the work of the 
great universities, the demands of their 
scholarship, and the student-life. She at- 
tended all the lectures given in the school 
during the time of her stay in Madison, 
and followed the different methods of 
practice work with great interest. It was 
a rare pleasure to faculty and students 
alike to have so keen and sympathetic an 
observer among them. 

By joint arrangement, the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School and the Madison Art As- 
sociation secured Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sand- 
erson, doubtless the most noted printer 
and binder of Europe, for two public 
lectures in Madison. The first lecture de- 
scribed the Arts and Crafts movement in 
England, with which he has been inti- 
mately associated since its beginning. The 
second lecture on the Book Beautiful was 
accompanied by slides and other illustra- 
tive material, comprising books bearing 
the imprint of the Doves press, and which 
had been beautifully bound and tooled by 
the lecturer himself. After the Kelmscott 
Press, which William Morris founded, 
ceased to exist, Mr. Cobden-Sanderson es- 
tablished at Hammersmith, in the suburbs 
of London, what is known as the Doves 
bindery, shortly after adding the Doves 
press. The books, which are published in 
limited numbers in this establishment, are 
regarded as being among the most artistic 
in every way that are issued today. Mr. 
Sanderson, besides his public addresses, 
very kindly consented to give a_ special 
talk to the library school in its own lec- 
ture room; this additional lecture was 
most delightful and was thoroughly ap- 
preciated. He showed much interest in 
visiting a school whose course of study 
included the book-beautiful as an import- 
ant adjunct to the book-useful. 

Mr. Henry H. Hilton of the firm of 
Ginn & Co., gave the class a most interest- 
ing talk on the Publisher’s side of Book- 
making; Mr. G. W. Lee, librarian of the 
business house of Stone & Webster, Bos- 
ton, gave a wide-awake lecture on the Li- 
brary and the Business Man; and Miss 
Clara F. Baldwin, Secretary of the Minne- 
sota Library Commission, gave a helpful 
talk on the meaning of commission work 
and the needs of the small libraries. The 
class celebrated Hallowe’en in an appropri- 
ate manner, the account of which is found 
elsewhere. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL NOTES 


The resignation of Miss Zana K. Miller 
from the Commission staff makes a va- 
cancy in the faculty of the school. Miss 
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Miller has given many of the courses in 
Library Economy; her work as a teacher 
was most successful, and it is to be re- 
gretted that she is no longer to be as- 
sociated with the school. 

The short course which was scheduled 
for the first eight weeks of the school 
year, closed on November 22. Six stu- 
dents took the course, and it has proved 
an excellent arrangement. Hereafter there 
will be no summer session, but instead 
this short course will be substituted, be- 
ginning with the opening of the regular 
school and continuing for eight weeks 
‘The entrance requirements and the course 
of study will be the same as for the ses- 
sion formerly held in the summer. 

Apprentice service is required of every 
student in the regular course. This serv- 
ice, as last year, averages three hours a 
week for each student during the first 
semester, and much of it is given to the 
Madison Public Library. The students 
take charge of the branches, assist at the 
loan desk, in the children’s department, 
and reference work and mechanical prac- 
tice are also assigned them. Some ap- 
prentice time is given to the Library Com- 
mission and A. L. A. Book-list. 


CLASS NOTES—I907 


Miss Marion Wakely, as a result of a 
civil service examination, has been offered 
and has accepted an appointment as docu- 
ment cataloguer at the,Government Print- 
ing office. Prior to beginning her work 
in Washington, she assisted in the organi- 
zation of the public library at Kewanee, 
Illinois. 

Miss Marie O. Hansen, a former niem- 
ber of the class of 1907, has been made 
librarian of the public library in Crown 
Point, Indiana. The library is a newly 
established one, housed in a new build- 
ing, and Miss Hansen will be its organ- 
izer as well as its librarian. 

Miss Myrtle Sette has accepted a posi- 
tion for the winter in the Oconto ( Wis.) 
public library. She is to assist Miss Ackley 
in changing the classification from the Cut- 
ter to the Dewey system, with the attend- 
ant changes in the catalogue; and also in 
the general work of the library. 

Miss Mary E. Bechaud assisted in the 
general work of the various departments 
of the school during November. 

Miss Ruth P. Miner assisted in the re- 
vising of catalogue lessons for a month. 


SIIMMER SCHOOL NOTES—I906 AND 1907 


Miss Clara Lindsley, who was acting li- 
brarian in the Waupun (Wis.) public li- 
brary for the year following her course 
in the summer session 1906, is now assist- 
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ing Miss Helen Kennedy in the organiza- 
tion of the Kewanee (Ill.) public library. 

Miss Martha Jones (Summer Session 
1906) lifSrarian of the Maywood (lIlil.) 
public library, spent a day at the Library 
School during October. Miss Jennie 
Walther (Summer Session 1907), librarian 
of the Oconomowoc (Wis.) public library, 
‘also paid a visit to the school. 


FRESH FROM THE PRESS 
BLUE BOOK 


The Wisconsin Blue Book for 1907 has 
just been issued. It grows more portly 
annually, and is the most useful of the 
numerous public documents issued by the 
‘state. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY BULLETINS 


Four important bulletins have been is- 
sued recently by the Wisconsin Geological 
and Natural History Survey: 


The Abandoned Shore-Lines of Eastern Wis- 
consin, by James Walter Goldthwait, assistant 
gaaaa of geology at Northwestern Univer- 
sit 

Rural Highways of Wisconsin, by William 
Otis Hotchkiss, instructor in geology, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

The Clays of Wisconsin and Their Uses, by 
Heinrich Ries. With a Report on Molding 
Sands, by H. Ries and F. L. Gallop. 

The Geology of North Central Wisconsin, by 
Samuel Weidman, geologist, Wisconsin Survey. 


CIRCULAR TO TEACHERS 


A neatly printed circular addressed to 
the principals and teachers has been issued 
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Miss Mildred Smith (Summer Session 
1907) librarian of the high school library, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., has resigned her position 
to accept a similar one in Pontiac, Mich. 

Miss Nellie Scholes is substituting in 
the Platteville (Wis.) public library dur- 
ing the illness of the librarian, Miss 
Maude Guernsey. Both were members of 
the summer class of 1907. 


by the La Crosse Public Library. In- 
formation is given concerning teachers’ 
cards, assistance to pupils, assistance to 
teachers, picture collection, card catalogue 
and school visits. 


VACATION READING 


A list of Books for Vacation Reading, 
compiled by Miss Mary E. Dousman, has 
been issued by the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary. It classifies selections under Pic- 
ture Books for Little Brothers and Sisters, 
Singing Leaves, Vacation Days Indoors 
and Out, Occupations and Amusements, 
People and Places, Stories, Fairy Stories. 


LIST OF PHOTOGRAPH DEALERS 


Miss Ethelred Abbot has compiled, and 
the Massachusetts Library Club has pub- 
lished, a List of Photograph Dealers, with 
index by countries and descriptive notes 
on collections of photographs. Copies of 
this handy little pamphlet may be obtained 
from Miss Louisa M. Hooper, Public 
Library, Brookline, Mass. Single copies, 
15c, each post paid. 


EVERY-DA Y PROBLEMS 


HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PUZ ZLED LIBRARIAN—NOTES AND QUERIES 


SHELLAC FOR LABELS 


36. We are having trouble with shellac 
for labeling. Is there anything that you 
can suggest to prevent the labels from 
turning dark after the shellac has been 
applied? 

The shellac may possibly be too thick, 
and in that case use alcohol for thinning 
it, and always buy the white shellac. The 
main reason, however, for the labels be- 
coming dark is that the paper used for the 
labels is not heavy enough. When order- 
ing, send direct to the Dennison Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, and request them to send you 
labels of a heavier grade paper than their 


usual stock and you will have no further 
difficulty. Use Higgins’ American India 
ink for marking the labels, and be sure 
that it is perfectly dry before applying 
the shellac. Some librarians have tried to 
solve the difficulty by dispensing with the 
use of the shellac, but this is a mistake, 
for even the India ink will blur from the 
moisture of the hand holding the book. 
HARRIET PRICE SAWYER. 





CLEANING OLD PRINTS 


37. Can you tell me what means to use 
for erasing brown stains from old prints 
and papers? 
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One part chloride to forty parts of 
water. The print must be first soaked in 
cold water and placed in a shallow china 
dish. Pour above mixture on face and 
back of print alternately. It will bleach 
it quite white. If some stains are very 
obstinate and still remain, the spots may 
be touched with nitro-hydrochloric acid, 
or pure liquor calcis chlorate. Then 
thoroughly wash print in clear cold water 
by placing it on a flat board and holding 
it under a gentle stream until all the 
chlorine is removed. This is quite an ef- 
fective and simple method. 





NEWSPAPERS FOR THE READING ROOM 


38. How many and what newspapers 
would you advise us to take? 

One librarian answers this question by 
saying that the library cannot afford to 
pay out any money for such ephemeral 
literature and that dailies are so univer- 
sally taken that it is unnecessary for a li- 
brary to furnish them for the chance 
reader. On the other hand, there are 
workingmen who cannot afford to take a 
daily, and it would be wise to put a few 
newspapers on file to draw this class of 
readers to the library. The town papers 
are generally furnished free of charge, 
and in addition I should advise a library 
board to subscribe for a _ representative 
Chicago paper, and one from Milwaukee. 
If a library is in the northern part of the 
state, it may be wise to substitute a paper 
from Duluth or the Twin Cities in place 
of the one from Milwaukee. The library 
at Rhinelander has a half dozen dailies on 
file through the courtesy of the local 
papers. The editors have no use for their 
exchanges after noon, so after dinner the 
librarian calls and selects such papers as 
she wants, and thus the patrons are fur- 
nished with the best newspapers without 
any cost to the library. 

HARRIET PRICE SAWYER. 





39. Should a book returned by a bor- 
rower be kept in the library twenty-four 
hours before being reissued? 

The old custom of keeping books for ex- 
amination has fallen into disuse. When a 
book is returned it is examined immed- 
iately in the presence of the borrower, 
thus fixing any charges for damages. If 
the book is found in good condition it is 
reissued at once, except, of course, to the 
same borrower. “The worth of a book 
is in its use” and every effort should be 
made to keep all books in constant circu- 
lation. 

L. E. STEARNS. 
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40. Can you suggest a programme for 
an afternoon either on Scott or Burns? 


A DAY WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT 


“Whate’er thy countrymen have done 

By law and wit, by sword and gun, 

In thee is faithfully recited ; 

And all the living world that view 

Thy works, give thee the praises due— 
At once instructed and delighted.” 


The Story of his Life. 

Homeric Spirit in his Poetry. 

Tne Waverly Novels and their effect upon. 
the Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 

The Scotland of Scott. 

Discussion—<Are Scott’s Works Immortal? 


The topic, “Homeric spirit in his. 
poetry,” was suggested by an essay of 
J. E. Shairp’s in his book on The Aspects 
of Poetry, (Houghton $1.50). There is a 
book by Hunnewell on The Lands of 
Scott, (Houghton $2.50) which will serve 
as an excellent foundation for a paper on. 
“The Scotland of Scott.” It depends for 
what occasion the programme is intended 
whether as heavy a one as suggested is 
desired, but it can be easily lightened. For 
the “Homeric spirit of his poetry” there 
could be a paper simply on “Scott’s poetry,” 
or readings from his poems could be sub- 
stituted. A very pleasing paper could be 
prepared on “Familiar characters in Scott’s. 
works,” taking the place of “The Waverly 
novels and their effect upon the literature 
of the 19th century.” Another paper could 
be “Scott as an historian.” 

A program for a Burns Day could easily 
be made following the plan of the Scott 
programme by adapting it to Burns’ life 
and locality. It is quite customary in 
many clubs to celebrate Burns’ birthday 
which is January 25th. The Scotch-Amer- 
ican clubs always observe the day, and in: 
planning for an afternoon with the peasant 
poet it would give added interest to have 
it come on his birthday. 

MARY EMOGENE HAZELTINE 





STORY HOUR AND OUTSIDE HELP 


41. We are planning to start a story: 
hour, and some of the ladies of the com- 
munity have offered to assist. Will you 
kindly give some good outlines or plans 
on which to base our work? 

There are several pampklets published 
by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh that 
are very helpful in planning for the story 
hour: 

List of good stories to tell to children under 
twelve years of age; with a brief account 
of the story hour conducted by the children’s 
department. 199 5 cents. 

Story hour courses for children from Greek 


myths, the Iliad and the Odyssey. 1907. 
5 cents. 
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Story telling to children from Norse mythol- 
ogy and the Nibelungenlied; references to 
material on selected stories, together with 
an annotated reading list. 1903. 20 cents. 
Besides these pamphlets there are two 

books by Sara Cone Bryant that will be 
found most suggestive and helpful for all 
who have any connection with the story 
hour. They will be found useful also in 
homes where there are little children. 

How to tell stories to children. 1905. Hough- 


ton. 00, 
Stories to tell to children. 1907. Houghton. 
$1.00. 


A municipal A measure is pending 
reference library before the Common 
for Milwaukee Council of Milwaukee to 

establish a reference li- 
brary in the city hall for the use of city 
officials, aldermen and citizens interested 
in local affairs. The ordinance, as intro- 
duced by Ald. Henry Smith, contemplates 
the employment of a librarian at a salary 
of $2,000 per annum, and a trained cata- 
loguer at $1,000. It will be the duty of the 
librarian to collect available laws of states 
and cities and such data as is valuable 
in administering municipal affairs. This is 
to be indexed, compared and placed at the 
disposal of any city official or alderman or 
citizen. The librarian will have an office 
and rooms fitted up in the city hall. 

The Wisconsin Archeo- 
logical Society has pub- 
lished an interesting bulle- 
tin descriptive of the Im- 
plement Caches of the Wisconsin Indians. 
It is a publication of 30 pages and is illus- 
trated with nine full-page plates. Libra- 
ries desiring copies may secure them by 
mailing a two-cent stamp to Mr. Chas. E. 
Brown, Secretary, at Milwaukee, Wis. 


A monograph 
on Indian 
-caches 


Library The index for volume 2 of 
Bulletin THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY Bulletin 
Index will be sent upon request. Li- 


brarians who have received the 
numbers comprising this volume are ad- 
vised to bind them with the index. 

The following Wis- 
consin libraries have is- 
sued their annual re- 
ports in printed form this year: 

Stephenson Public Library, 
(twenty-ninth annual report). 

Manitowoc Public Library (eighth an- 
nual report). 

Milwaukee Public Library (twenty-ninth 
annual report). 

Neenah Public Library. 

Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha 
(seventh annual report.) 


Annual reports 
in pamphlet form 


Marinette 
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Books for A list of books for Roman 
Catholic Catholic readers has been com- 


Readers piled and published in pamph- 


let form, by Gilbert M. Sim- 
mons Library, Kenosha. 


At the solicitation of the librarian, lists 
of desirable books to purchase for this 
purpose were made by Father Malone of 
Kenosha, Mr. H. J. Desmond, publisher of 
The Catholic Citizen of Milwaukee, and 
Mr. Maurice Egan, professor of literature 
in the Catholic University at Washington. 


— 


Prospective bulletin A bulletin on The 
on comparative Initiative and the 
legislation Referendum, by Mar- 

garet A. Schaffner, 
in the series on comparative legislation 
issued by the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion, is in press. Its scope is indicated by 
the following table of contents: 


History— 
Local legislation. 
Adoption of state constitutions. 
State legislation. 
Special constitutional provisions. 
Recent constitutional amendments. 
The advisory system. 
Validity of the initiative and referendum. 
Laws and Judicial Decisions— 
Foreign countries. 
United States. 
Summary— 
Scope of Direct State Legislation— 
Constitutional law. 
Statutory law. 
Publig opinion. 
Party policy. 
Frocedure tor Initiative Petitions— 
Publicity. 
Completion of petition. 
Transmission of measures to legislature. 
Competing bills. 
Reference of initiative measures. 
Conflicting measures. 
Limitations on submission of measures. 
Procedure for Reference of Measures— 
Reference by petition. 
Reference by legislative action. 
Enactment of Referred Measures— 
Elections for submission of measures. 
Veto power. 
When operative. 
Penalties. 
Practical Operation. 


r 


Bulletins dealing with the following 
topics are being prepared and will be issued 
during the coming year: 

The Recall. 

Majority nominations in primary elec- 
tions, 

Progressive income taxation. 

Juries—majority decisions in civil cases.. 

Uniform warehouse receipts. 

Torrens system of land registration. 

Collection of inheritance taxes. 

Local option. 

Form of the ballot—the party circle. 

Juvenile courts. 

Legislative investigation committees. 

Public utilities legislation. 
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Since there are few 
books on the flags of all 
nations, and there are 
often calls for informa- 
tion on this subject, for which the small 
librarv can furnish little information out- 
side of that contained in the encyclopaedia 
or the dictionary, it is well worth noting 
that a very good book on flags, containing 
fine colored plates, is issued by the Equip- 
ment Bureau of the Navy Department, en- 
titled Flags of maritime nations. This 
being a public document may be procured 
from the government without charge. The 
proper catalogue entry would be as fol- 
lows: 
929 U. 
Un3 


A good 
reference book 
on flags 


S.—Equipment bureau (Navy dep’t) 


F lags of maritime nations. 
Gov't, 1899. 
Flags. 


Subject heading: 
Serial number 5657/2 


The following books 
can now be had in edi- 
; tions specially bound for 
library use, at an extra cost nct exceeding 
10c a volume. They may be ordered either 
direct from the publisher, or, through reg- 
ular agents. Care should be taken in giv- 
ing orders to specify the library edition. 
Bass. Stories of pioneer life. Heath. 
Burgess. Goops and how to pe them. 
Deming. Little red people. Stokes. 
—— Heart of Oak books, 1, 2, 

Heath. 


Editions bound 
for library use 


Stokes. 
and 3. 


Only true Mother Goose. Lothrop. 
Children of the Arctic. Stokes. 
Runaway donkey. Lothrop. 
Through the farmyard gate. Loth- 


Heath. 
Page. 


Peary. 
Poulsson. 
Poulsson. 


rop. 
Snedden. Docas, the Indian boy. 
Ward. Our little Japanese cousin. 


Descriptive bird leaflets No. 24, 
the Bluebird, and No. 25, the 
Red-winged Blackbird, have been 
mailed to every library in the state by the 
Free Library Commission. These leaflets 
are both the work of Mabel Osgood 
Wright, a recognized authority in orni- 
thology, and they will find ready use in all 
the libraries to which they are sent. 

A complete file. of these leaflets, which 
are published by the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, should be in every 
library, as there is nothing better for bird- 
study. Many of the libraries of Wisconsin 
already posesss full sets, and will welcome 


Bird 
leaflets 
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these new numbers. The libraries that 
have not complete sets can obtain the back 
numbers by .addressing Mrs. R. G. 
Thwaites, 260 Langdon street, Madison, 
Wis. Mrs. Thwaites, who is Wisconsin 
secretary of the Audubon Society, also 
wishes it announced that-she will send to 
libraries wishing them as many additional 
copies of leaflets Nos. 24 and 25 as they 
can use to advantage in their work with 
the children in the library, and in the 
schools. The outline plates for coloring 
are admirably adapted for school work, 
and if the librarian can not use them her- 
self, it is urged that she call the attention 
of the teachers to the leaflets, and let them 
send to Mrs. Thwaites for the number 
they can use. In writing either for back 
numbers or additional copies of the cur- 
rent numbers, postage should be included. 


Material for debates is an 
ever present need in all li- 
braries, and it is a hopeful 
sign for the future of civic, 
affairs that debating societies are not only 
increasing in numbers, but are training 
themselves to better methods. 

Libraries will find exceedingly helpful a 
pamphlet that has just been issued by the 
Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin, on the Principles of Effective 
Debating. The Free Library Commission 
has mailed a copy of this pamphlet to 
every library in the state, and it should be 
put into active use at once. The pamphlet 
gives in a brief, though thoroughly com- 
prehensive way, the various steps in the 
analysis of the question which should pre- 
cede a debate, how to find and how to 
value evidence, the place of rebuttal, and 
how to present a debate in good form and 
convincingly. There is a chapter on the 
sources of information for debates, and 
how to find material on questions of the 
day. The last chapter which tells how to 
prepare a brief, and gives one carefully 
worked out as an example, will be a boon 
to every library and debating society. 

The pamphlet was prepared by Prof. 
Rollo L. Lyman and John E. Baker of the 
department of Rhetoric and Oratory in 
the University of Wisconsin. Librarians 
should call attention to the offer of the 
authors made in the letter at the begin- 
ning of the pamphlet. 


Material and 
hints for 
debating 








